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McKellar Bill Scheduled 
for Action 


Predictions are that the McKellar patronage bill 
in some form will be passed by the Senate. It is 
now awaiting Senate consideration which is likely 
to come within the next few weeks. 


The bill as finally reported is a hodgepodge. The 
language is so confused that it is difficult to know 
what it means. The bill requires Senate confirma- 
tion of all “policy-making” positions, defined to 
include more people than the original McKellar 
proposal. But now the $4500 salary basis for Senate 
confirmation is also in the bill. It covers TVA em- 
ployees, but exempts the FBI. 


The most confusing part of the bill is the section 
purporting to exclude from Senate confirmation 
persons who have a regular civil service status. 
Originally this section applied to persons who had 
achieved civil service status by competitive exami- 
nation prior to 1936. The date is now eliminated 
but whether the competitive examination require- 
ment is still in or not, seems questionable. 


New Equal Rights 
Amendment Reported 


The popular fallacy regarding representative gov- 
ernment, that Congressmen should be only a mech- 
anism for tabulating the nebulous will of the people 
and are not responsible for making decisions, is 
demonstrated by the arguments being used to have 
the so-called Equal Rights amendment referred to 
the states. 


It is argued by members of Congress as well as 
by the proponents of the amendment that the Con- 
gress should not refuse to present the amendment to 
the states merely because it considers it an improper 
addition to the Constitution. 


When Congress proposes a constitutional amend- 
ment to the states by the required two-thirds vote, 
the legislatures are entitled to believe that the Con- 
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gress approves the amendment and is recommending 
it to them for favorable action. The people are 
misled if that two-thirds of Congress, or any con- 
siderable proportion of it, really disapproves the 
proposition, but dodges its responsibility by passing 
it on to the states. The people have recourse through 
elections to changing the Congress if it is not in 
accord with their wishes. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee has reported a 
revised version of the Equal Rights amendment. 
The new amendment is designed to overcome one 
of the chief objections to the original proposal—that 
it might require that state laws be the same through- 
out the United States. According to reports, the 
new proposal merely requires state laws to treat 
men and women “equally” and orders that they be 
changed in conformity with the new federal con- 
stitutional provision within five years after the 
amendment is ratified. This direction to the states 
is a strange new conception of the relation of the 
federal government to the states. The revised ver- 
sion does not answer the objection to the vagueness 
of the term “equal rights.” 


Congress and 
International Conferences 


The division between the Congress and the Execu- 
tive has been dramatized recently by attempts of 
Congress to appoint its own delegations to the 
various international conferences that are scheduled. 
The confusion that would result from the presence 
of two United States delegations, one representing 
the Executive, the other the Congress, is apparent. 


Resolutions have been introduced in both the 
House and Senate authorizing the appointment of 
Congressional committees to attend the international 
food conference at Hot Springs and the refugee 
conference at Bermuda, as well as the monetary 
stabilization conference. 


Senator Lucas of Illinois has been appointed by 
the President as one of the official delegates to the 
refugee conference. There has been no announce- 
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ment of the appointment of members of Congress to 
the other conferences. 


The problem of giving to Congress some sense 
of participation in such conferences is a knotty one. 
Sometimes the appointment by the President of one 
or more Senators has helped in bringing the Con- 
gress along with the Executive on foreign policy. 
Sometimes the Congress has resented the actions 
of its members who after attending conferences come 
back and try to influence Congress. 


At the present time the division between parties 
and within the ranks of the Democratic party makes 
the selection of Congressional delegates by the Presi- 
dent a touchy matter. Selection by the Congress 
would mean bi-partisan representation which might 
lead to serious conflicts of policy within the delega- 
tion. Other questions involved in choosing Con- 
gressional delegates are: Should those who have 
consistently opposed the foreign policy of this Ad- 
ministration now be represented at conferences where 
future foreign policy is being made? Should mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee be the ones 
selected or members of committees dealing with the 
specific problem of a conference ? 


The vital necessity of keeping members of Con- 
gress informed of developments and securing their 
interest and approval of such developments is recog- 
nized. How to achieve it is not simple. 


Old Arguments Repeated 
Against Trade Agreements 


Special interest opposition to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act is less pronounced than in previous years, 
but opposition to it in the House Ways and Means 
Committee is the same as always. The philosophy 
of a high protective tariff that may have had some 
validity in the days when the United States had to 
have a “favorable balance of trade” in order to finance 
its foreign-held debt, still motivates the Committee 
opponents of the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram. The arguments of the past century are the 
ones most often advanced. 


It is anticipated that the bill will be reported favor- 
ably by the Committee, without amendment, but 
there undoubtedly will be a minority report in oppo- 
sition to it, probably suggesting amendments. 


There are indications of bi-partisan support for 
the bill in the Congress, but whether it will be sufh- 
cient to pass the bill without amendment, is doubtful. 


Rumors continue to be published that the “admin- 
istration” is willing to compromise, which have 
brought forth a denial from Secretary Hull that the 
State Department is considering any compromise. 


The rumors stem from discussions between some 
Congressional Administration leaders and opponents 
of the Trade Agreements Act. Apparently no under- 
standing about amendments has yet been made, but 
it is not unlikely that some compromise may be 
agreed to if it appears impossible to pass the bill 
otherwise. All of the suggestions for compromise 
that have been made so far would interfere mate- 
rially with the successful operation of the program, 
and would mean that its re-enactment would be a 
hollow victory. 


Civilian Supply 
Agency Proposed 


Establishment of an independent agency to handle 
civilian supply would put civilians in the position 
of appearing to bargain for “all they could get” in 
competition with Army, Navy, Lend-Lease. The 
soundness of putting civilian claims to scarce mate- 
rials on the same basis as those of the Army, Navy, 
and Lend-Lease can be questioned. 


The Maloney bill, taking civilian supply from 
WPB and setting up an independent agency, is ready 


for Senate action and it looks as though the Senate 


will pass it. 


Stocks of consumer goods are running low. 
Extent to which they should be replenished has been 
a constant source of friction between Congress and 
WPB Chief Donald Nelson. Whether this is be- 
cause Congress has not accepted the need of cutting 
civilian supply to the bone or because it believes cuts 
have gone below the safety level is not clear. Joseph 
Weiner, former head of the Office of Civilian Supply, 
feels cuts have gone too far. On the other hand, 
much opposition to Nelson’s policy stems from 
grumbling civilians who are just beginning to “feel 
the pinch.” 


Nelson has recently reorganized civilian supply 
within WPB and given it, nominally at least, a 
stronger bargaining position, but he is opposed to 
dividing authority and treating civilian claims on 
the same basis as war needs, as proposed in the 
Maloney bill. The Senate appears doubtful that 
Nelson’s reorganization marks a genuine change in 


policy. 


